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Correspondence 





Justice in a Strike 


Eprror: Your Comment headed “Holly- 
wood on Strike” (3/26, p. 751) has just 
been drawn to my attention. The con- 
clusion you drew might have been sound 
if based on fact, but this is not so. 

Ever since August, 1948, the motion 
picture producers have been on written 
notice from the actors, embodied in the 
Producer-Screen Actors Guild Basic Con- 
tract, that the actors’ salaries in theatrical 
motion pictures did not cover the right, 
as far as the actors were concerned, to use 
their performances in such pictures in com- 
mercial television, unless the actors were 
paid an additional fee for the use of their 
performances in this new medium. 

True, the producers did not agree with 
the actors, but this does not alter the fact 
that the producers recognized the actors’ 
position by giving the actors the legal 
right to strike in the event pictures made 
after August 1, 1948, were sold to tele- 
vision without payment to the actors of 
an additional fee for their television rights. 

I cannot believe that you would deny 
an actor the right, when he is bargaining 
with a producer regarding the terms of 
employment, to state that for a certain 
salary he will sell his performance for use 
in theatres and that if the producer wishes 
later to sell the picture to commercial tele- 
vision, the actor will require an additional 
fee. To argue against this principle, one 
would also have to oppose all royalties and 
separation of rights enjoyed by other artists 
and writers. 

Since 1948, the actors have collected 
legally modest additional fees for their 
television rights in hundreds of theatrical 
motion pictures made by independent pro- 
ducers and some of the major studios. Un- 
fortunately, a majority of the major studios 
have been seeking preferred treatment over 
other producers and this caused the strike. 

We are expecting an early settlement of 
the strike—possibly within the next few 
days—and when this comes and the details 
are announced, I think AMERICA will real- 
ize that the actors had right on their side. 

E. T. Buck Harris 

Public Relations Director 

Screen Actors Guild 
Hollywood, Calif. 


[On checking the language of the 1948 
contract, we find that the contention of 
the Screen Actors Guild is correct. There 
is question in this case of a strike post- 
poned, so to speak, for 12 years. Despite 
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the inability to agree on additional re- 
muneration for films shown on television, 
both sides signed the 1948 contract because 
of the otherwise satisfactory relations then 
existing. The actors clearly reserved the 
right, however, to withdraw their services 
if the films were ever sold for televised 
showing without the payment of additional 
remuneration. Consequently, our judgment 
of the moral issue, which was based on the 
supposition that the actors were making 
a retroactive claim, was wrong. To the 
Screen Actors Guild and its members we 
apologize for the injustice unwittingly done 
them.——Eb. ] 


Dim View of Spain 


Eprror: Your article “This Is Spain” (Am. 
3/26) proves that yours is a a Franco- 
phile publication. Year after year the Cath- 
olic press harangues about the evils of co- 
existence, recognition of Red China, etc. 
But when it comes to Fascist Spain, it 
treads very softly. (You may think me a 
“Red.” I’m not. I’m a Catholic convert. ) 

The article asserts that social progress 
has been made in Spain under Franco. But 
a Pole could say that under the Communist 
regime his country has progressed. Cer- 
tainly democracy is not of divine origin. 
However, is it too much to ask that the 
Spanish rulers let the people choose their 
government by free elections? 

It is pharisaism to condemn totalitarian 
states because they are officially atheistic, 
while approving of dictatorships which are 
“friendly” to the Church. 

C. J. MarsH 
Long Beach, Calif. 


Correction 


Eprror: Fr. John Courtney Murray’s two- 
part article, “Morality and Foreign Policy” 
(3/19-26), is magnificent. However, in the 
issue of Mar. 26, p. 766, col. 1, lines 19 
and 20, the phrase “its theological empha- 
sis” must be an error. Should it not be “its 
teleological emphasis”? “Theological” not 
only makes the sentence unintelligible and 
contradictory, but confuses the point at is- 
sue, namely, the traditional ethic of reason 
in foreign policy vs. “ambiguism” and 
other successors to a defunct Protestant 
fundamentalist theological ethic. 

Joun A, O’BRIEN, S.J. 
Fairfield, Conn. 


[Fr. O’Brien is correct. We failed to catch 
this error in our galleys.——Ep.] 
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Genevieve Caulfield was 17, and 
blind since infancy, when she 
made her great decision to go and 
teach in Japan. Her story of the 
obstacles she overcame to get 
there, of how she went on to found 
a school for the blind in Bangkok, 
and of how she recently started a 
new school in Vietnam—this story 
of faith in action is told with hu- 
mility, joy and love by a devout 
Catholic woman. 


“Straightforward, unassuming, 
warmly human, this is a book of 
courage, resilience, perseverance 
and compassion in amounts seldom 
encountered in a single life.”— 
ELIZABETH Gray VINING, author of 
Windows for the Crown Prince, 
in the Chicago Tribune. 


“This siory will enthrall all who 
read it, because it is the story of 
a remarkable woman, a remark- 
able American.” 

—Epwin F. Stanton, former U. S. 
Ambassador to Thailand. 


At all bookstores, $4.00 
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Current Comment 





Easter and Apartheid 


The Easter dawn that once again 
lights hope in the world will have spe- 
cial poignancy for the 12 million non- 
whites in the Union of South Africa, 
the end of whose Passiontide is not yet 
in sight. 

The last weeks of Lent they spent 
burying their more than one hundred 
dead and caring for the hundreds of 
wounded who were victims of police 
brutality during demonstrations over 
the pass laws and work stoppages. 

The South African Government cooly 
insists that clubs, whips and guns are 
necessary to secure public order. It 
argues that the recent bloodshed was 
the unavoidable consequence of a con- 
tinuing threat to the civilization of three 
million whites, It blames the current 
troubles on Communist and “liberal agi- 
tators,” and in retaliation has arrested 
them by the hundreds. It insists that 
ultimate tranquillity in the country de- 
pends upon a resumption of separate 
racial patterns of economic and social 
development. 

Union apologists are fond of appeal- 
ing to South Africa’s racial imbalance 
as justification for apartheid. If you 
white Americans, they say, could con- 
ceive of yourselves surrounded by 560 
million Indians just emerging from 
tribal life (as we proportionately are by 
blacks), you might better appreciate 
the enormity of our race problem. 

In our place you would not want 
your lovely American cities inundated 
by hordes of uncouth Redmen. Like us, 
you would work to prevent mobs of va- 
grants from destroying your way of life. 


. . . And Small Hope 


No reasonable critic can deny the 
need for some regulation to control the 
assimilation of South Africa’s over- 
whelming black majority into the full 
life of the nation. One might even jus- 
tify as transitional measures such items 
as a reasonable system of pass control 
and the temporary establishment of 
Bantustans or separate native reserva- 
tions. 
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But the philosophers of baasskap 
apartheid make no pretense that any of 
their measures are transitional or in- 
tended to prepare the black man for 
assimilation. The Bantu are to remain a 
race of helots upon whose backs the 
favored of God can build a prosperous 
economy. 

The laws have taken away the Af- 
rican’s freedom of speech and assembly, 
his right to representation in govern- 
ment, his choice of school and job and 
residence. They have deprived him of 
his freedom to improve himself and to 
plan a better tomorrow for his children. 
He is not free to move, he cannot pro- 
test. Now he is even forbidden to stop 
work, 

The diabolical evil of the apartheid 
system, each measure of which has been 
tooled as another bar in the Bantu 
prison, is this: It has robbed the black 
African of his dignity and hope. . 


Wisconsin Primary 


In the cold light of the morning after, 
what was the significance of the tingling 
primary in Wisconsin which gripped the 
attention of the entire nation? Did it 
eliminate either of the Democratic can- 
didatesP Did it weaken Vice President 
Nixon? Did it answer the big question 
about Senator Kennedy’s religion, 
namely, whether his Catholicism would 
dim or enhance his chances? 

Both Senators professed themselves 
satisfied with the outcome. Mr. Hum- 
phrey, who emerged with 10% delegates 
and 44 per cent of the record-breaking 
Democratic vote, thought that he had 
done better than was generally ex- 
pected. Mr. Kennedy, adding 20% dele- 
gates to his growing preconvention total 
and winning 56 per cent of the vote, 
found comfort in the fact that he had 
won a victory in his opponent’s back- 
yard, On the basis of the Wisconsin 
balloting, both men had ample reason 
to stay in the race. 

Although Mr. Nixon’s 29 per cent of 
the total vote was discouraging to GOP 
stalwarts, it was scarcely a fair indica- 
tion of his political appeal. The Vice 
President put in no appearance in Wis- 


consin and ran without opposition, 
Under the circumstances, many Re- 
publicans stayed at home or crossed 
over and voted in the rip-roaring Demo- 
cratic contest. 

Did Mr. Kennedy’s religion hurt or 
help him? Obviously it was a factor, 
but how big a factor is not yet clear. 
In urban districts it appears to have 
helped much more than hurt him, but 
in rural areas the opposite seems to 
have been true. The issue was clouded, 
however, by other factors. The hard- 
headed politicos who will choose the 
Democratic nominee in Los Angeles 
may, therefore, have to look beyond 
the Wisconsin primary to learn whether 
Senator Kennedy’s religion dooms his 
candidacy or gives it special appeal. 


The Men Step Up 


Two issues ago (4/2) we asked about 

the lack of concern for social justice 
among Catholic collegians. Even as 
that question reached our readers, a 
partial answer began to emerge. Al- 
though sociologists and theologians still 
have a job to do in explaining the ap- 
parent indifference of so many students 
to a burning social issue of the day, it 
is reassuring to meet with evidence that 
Catholic campuses can still buzz over 
something beside Kerouac, Jackson Pol- 
lock, Bardot, James Joyce or the Kings- 
ton Trio. 
p> Delegates from eight schools, at a 
meeting of the Confederation of North- 
west Catholic Colleges, voted an expres- 
sion of support for Negro students in 
their sit-down protests. 
p> The New York-New Jersey section 
of the National Federation of Catholic 
College Students proclaimed its sym- 
pathy with efforts to win “full recogni- 
tion of democratic principles throughout 
the United States.” 
p> Fordham’s student government, in a 
lawyer-like statement that left some 
readers puzzling over what it seemed 
at pains to leave unsaid, applauded 
“the utilization, by Negro students in 
the South, of all legal means of securing 
civil rights and social equality under 
law.” 
p From Worcester, Mass., came a 
straight-forward account, signed by “22 
men of Holy Cross,” of student partici- 
pation in a public protest at local 
branches of chain stores practicing dis- 
crimination in the South. 
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p> The Midwest spoke up in a telegram 
from the student-body president of 
Notre Dame expressing the hope that 
his fellows will “not be long in rising 
to the challenge of becoming true Chris- 
tian students, acting as well as think- 
ing.” 

At a later date we will round up 
additional information on Catholic reac- 
tions to the protest movement in the 
South. For the present it is a pleasure 
to modify our earlier inquiry. Question: 
Is a passion for justice confined to some 
Catholic campuses? [See Opinion Worth 
Noting, p. 68] 


His Last Hours 


This Easter issue, with its striking 
cover drawing of the famed Chalice of 
Antioch, should reach most of our read- 
ers just as those holy days begin which 
each year commemorate the redemptive 
suffering and death of Christ our Lord. 
The Antioch Chalice will help us shake 
off our daily distractions and enter once 
again into the mood and the mystery 
of Holy Thursday and the Last Supper, 
at which He changed bread into His 
Body and spoke transmuting words over 
wine—in a cup that was probably much 
like the one of Antioch—to turn it into 
the Chalice of His Blood. 

After Holy Thursday comes Good 
Friday. What better way this year to 
relive the drama of The Last Hours of 
Jesus than in the pages of a book with 
that very title (Sheed & Ward, $3.95) 
from the pen of the distinguished 
Passionist editor of the Sign? 

As a member of a congregation of 
priests especially dedicated to the Pas- 
sion of Christ, and as a long-time 
scholar and professor of Sacred Scrip- 
ture, Fr. Gorman here joins his devo- 
tion and learning to a clear, restrained 
and attractive style. We predict that 
this new book will take its place with 
the great classics on the Passion. 

Incidentally, a ‘little bow in passing 
to Fr. Gorman’s imaginative publisher. 
Surely we are not alone in the impres- 
sion that Sheed & Ward has of late been 
warming into a sort of second spring. 


Korean-Japanese Truce? 


One of the curious anomalies of the 
postwar era has been the bitter hostility 
between Syngman Rhee’s South Korea 
and Japan. Both countries are important 
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assets to the free world. South Korea 
stands determined to resist further 
Communist encroachment, Japan, de- 
spite a vociferous left-wing minority, 
has consistently pursued a pro-American 
policy since World War II. In their 
opposition to communism these coun- 
tries have a community of interest. Yet 
the bitterness engendered by years of 
pre-war Japanese rule in Korea has died 
hard. 

Happily, there are now signs that 
hostility is on the wane. On April 3 
Syngman Rhee announced he was anx- 
ious to establish better relations with 
Japan. The following day both countries 
reported they were ready to sign a trade 
agreement. In return for the removal of 
import restrictions by South Korea, 
Japan contracted to buy 30,000 tons of 
rice during the coming year. 

The United States has been hoping 
for just such a denouement for some 
time. Obviously Korean-Japanese friend- 
ship would strengthen the free-world 
position in Asia. Moreover, South Korea 
can have no political or economic fu- 
ture so long as it lives in a state of 
perpetual tension with Japan. It may 
be rash to expect a formal alliance be- 
tween the two in the near future. At 
least the first step toward a more har- 
monious relationship has been taken. 


De Gaulle and Khrushchev 


President Charles de Gaulle can be 
said to have held the breach against 
Nikita Khrushchev while the West 
manned its parapets against one of the 
mightiest psychological warfare offen- 
sives on historical record. 

The Soviet Premier, supported by all 
the media of propaganda and political 
action, attacked on three Hanks: over 
the Franco-German entente—which is 
the heart of Nato—over Berlin and over 
“disarmament.” Charles de Gaulle held 
his ground calmly and firmly. He made 
it frostily clear to the “autocrat of all 
the Russias,” as he likes to call Khru- 
shchev, that France will continue. its 
policy of bringing West Germany with- 
in its orbit. At the same time, as a sop 
to Moscow, President de Gaulle reiter- 
ated his acceptance of the Oder-Neisse 
line as the eastern frontier of Germany. 
He is reported to have intimated, more- 
over, that France, except for the record, 
would not object to an indefinite post- 
ponement of German reunification. 


Coming to the Berlin issue, Khru- 
shchev likened it to an “unexploded 
bomb.” De Gaulle replied that it was 
up to the Russians to see that the bomb 
did not explode. The Soviet Premier 
then made it crystal clear that he was 
not playing a game over Berlin. He 
would not consider an interim or par- 
tial settlement. He just might be willing 
to postpone irrevocable action until af- 
ter President Eisenhower's visit to Rus- 
sia. There was a further condition, of 
course—there always is with the Rus- 
sians—and that was a disarmament 
agreement on Russia’s terms at the sum- 
mit in May. De Gaulle, who is highly 
skeptical about the likelihood of any 
disarmament agreement, coldly bade his 
guest a grim goodbye. 


Never the Twain 


The worldly hopes of people often 
turn to ashes. So it is with the ten- 
nation disarmament conference that 
began in Geneva on March 15. 

For once, delegates of East and West 
got right down to business. But the 
business turned out to be propaganda 
instead of negotiation. By March 30 
even the ebullient Khrushchev gloomily 
conceded that there was no “common 
ground” on matters of disarmament. 

The Soviet approach to armaments is 
simple, idealistic, loaded with emotional 
appeal. Let’s agree now to destroy 
every weapon inside of four years. Then 
we can readily devise inspections and 
controls that are mutually acceptable. 

The Western plan is complex, real- 
istic with the caution of the once- 
burned and the twice-shy. Let us take 
arms steps singly; let us resolve our 
problems one-by-one; let us devise 
controls now. 

After a month of playing to the 
grandstand, neither side has reached a 
point where it will admit the other has 
anything to offer. Each portrays its op- 
ponent as the sworn foe of peace. The 
fact is that both adversaries really want 
a measure of disarmament—the East if 
it can be had without opening any rents 
in the Iron Curtain; the West if it is 
achievable without leaving us naked to 
undisclosed Russian power. 

Thus, at the moment, the arms con- 
ference is stalled on a plateau, a plain 
of no progress. Politicos call this a 
confrontation. In common idiom, it 
means a deadlock on fundamentals. 
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Where do we go from here? No- 
where. If there is to be any advance 
toward arms regulation, it must be by 
impulse from the summit. Perhaps we 
shall see a dramatic gesture from the 
great peace-lover of all the Russias. 


Red China: Saboteur 


In all probability Nikita Khrushchev 
is not an avid reader of Peking news- 
papers. He ought therefore be advised 
of Red China’s attempts to sabotage 
his quest for peacetul coexistence with 
the capitalist world. As the Soviet Pre- 
mier toured France this month, the 
Chinese Communist press began to play 
up the “inevitability” of war in banner 
headlines. The present “relaxation of 
tensions” between East and West, 
Peking warned, is “more apparent than 
real.” 

To the Communist theoretician there 
is nothing new in this line. It is Lenin- 
ism at its purest. The founder and 
guilding spirit of communism always 
maintained that the capitalist and So- 
cialist worlds were inevitably locked in 
a death struggle. As the summit meet- 
ing approaches, therefore, the West 
would do well to remain on guard. For 
all Mr. Khrushchev’s protestations of 
peace, we don’t think the Soviet Pre- 
mier is quite prepared to be outdone 
by Red China in devotion to Leninist 
principles. We can thank Red China 
for a timely reminder. 

Meanwhile, Red China continues its 
expansionist policies in Asia. On April 
4, Premier B. P. Koirala of Nepal, the 
sky-high buffer state between India and 
Tibet, announced that Peking was now 
laying claim to Mt. Everest. Historically 
this loftiest mountain peak in the world 
has been considered part of Nepal. Ap- 
parently Red China is about to fan into 
flames a new territorial dispute in Asia. 
Peace, if Red China has its way, is in- 
deed going to remain “more apparent 
than real.” 


Toward Fair Politicking 


Any group that sets out to keep po- 
litical campaigning a bit cleaner during 
this coming election season—one in 
which the religious issue is already 
looming large—faces a big job. With 
this in mind, the Fair Campaign Prac- 
tices Committee, a nonpartisan national 
organization headed by Charles P. Taft 
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of Cincinnati, called in help to lay down 
some ground rules. 

The committee invited a group of 
thinkers representing different religious 
and ethical points of view to a two-day 
conference in Washington. On the basis 
of the agreement arrived at during the 
discussions, the FCPC urges five safety 
principles to prevent public explosion 
of the “R”-bomb. 

The first principle defends religious 
faith as a wellspring of conduct for any 
public official. The second reads: 


No candidate for public office 
should be supported because of his 
particular religious affiliation. A 
campaign for public office is not 
an opportunity to vote for one re- 
ligion against another. 

The third principle states: 


A candidate should be judged 
by his qualifications for the office 
he seeks and by his position on is- 
sues relevant to that office. He may 
be properly questioned about such 
issues and about the bearing of his 
religious faith and conscience on 
them. A candidate’s religion is rel- 
evant to a voter’s decision, but only 
so far as it bears on such political 
issues. 

The fourth point deplores as unfair 
the fostering of religious animosity or 
the dragging-in of irrelevant religious 
issues. The fifth praises “intelligent, 
honest, and temperate” discussion of 
relevant religious questions. 

The Taft committee will be on the 
alert to call transgressors to task. 


Interest Rates Drop 


Not much more than a month ago, 
the Administration’s case for abolishing 
the 40-year-old ceiling of 4% per cent on 
long-term Government bonds seemed 
unassailable. For nearly a year the 
Treasury had been unable to sell a 
bond carrying that kind of interest tag. 
The reason was very simple: investors 
could buy in the open market old Gov- 
ernment issues that returned more than 
4% per cent—and they could buy all 
sorts of other more appealing securities, 
too. So the Treasury had to scramble 
for money, selling one short-term issue 
after another. To repeated pleas from 
President Eisenhower and _ Treasury 
Secretary Anderson that it recognize 
the facts of financial life, Congress 
turned a sluggish and doubting ear. 

Then it was that the old saw. what 


goes up must eventually come down, 
was dramatically vindicated for interest 
rates. About a month ago, investors 
suddenly decided that at the prices then 
prevailing bonds had become a good 
buy. In no time at all they bid up Gov- 
ernment issues to the point where the 
effective interest rate dropped below 4% 
per cent. In early February the 3%-per- 
cent bond due in 1985 was selling at 
83. This meant that for $830 investors 
could buy a $1,000 bond, returning 
them 4.35 per cent on their investment, 
Last week the same bond was quoted 
at 86%, dropping the interest rate to 
4.13. Obviously, the Treasury could 
once again sell bonds at the legal ceiling 
of 4% per cent. 

The chances that Congress would 
raise the ceiling were never very good. 
On March 31, when the Treasury an- 
nounced an offering of a 25-year bond 
paying 4% per cent, they became non- 
existent. For Sen. Paul H. Douglas and 
other Congressional skeptics, it was a 
great, if possibly temporary, victory. 


Seeing Eye Aloft 


Meteorology is an art rather than a 
science, because weather forecasting 
depends on incomplete and piecemeal 
observations of the huge heat engine 
of the earth’s atmosphere. 

Suddenly, all this is being changed. 
Tiros I, the first weather satellite, is in 
orbit with its two myopic television 
eyes. It is sending us snapshots of the 
earth’s cloud cover by the hundreds 
every day. It is reporting on general 
weather conditions over 640,000 square 
miles at a clip, from New York to Tokyo 
and from Montreal to Montevideo. As 
Dr. Harry Wexler of the U. S. Weather 
Bureau said: “We've suddenly gone 
from rags to riches overnight.” 

Tiros I is only the clumsy prototype 
of a system of weather satellites that 
will soon keep the whole earth’s air- 
blanket under constant observation. 
Meteorology will quickly come of age, 
when computing centers have an in- 
stantaneous perspective of a phenome- 
non that is global by nature. 

Tiros I went aloft on All Fools’ Day, 
but the Russians won’t joke about this 
satellite. Tiros already has a “weather 
eye out” over southern Russia. Pretty 
soon others of his family could be tak- 
ing telefoto shots of Moscow’s missile 
pads. 
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Playing for High Stakes 


. A pousT Paul Butler is the most contro- 
versial national chairman either major party has 
produced during the last half-century. He antagonizes 
Southern members of his own party and baits Con- 
gressional leaders more or less regularly. In recent 
weeks he has branched out to make quasi-public pre- 
dictions about the outcome of the 1960 Democratic 
convention, thus straining his friendship with four of 
the leading candidates. 

On paper, Butler has little to recommend him. He 
is not particularly efficient, nor has he special qualifica- 
tions like James Farley's famous memory. He has 
run no winning Presidential campaigns. He has shown 
a greater capacity for making enemies than for making 
friends. Yet he may go down in political history as 
the man who quite revolutionized the American party 
system. 

His blasts at the Congressional leaders, his unbend- 
ing position on civil rights, and his recent demand that 
the regular Southern delegations support the party’s 
nominee or give way to new delegations are all in- 
tended to accomplish two things. In the first place, 
the national chairman wants a tough civil-rights plank 
in the Democratic platform for the 1960 campaign. If 
Southern delegations do not like the plank, Butler 
doesn’t care. If they walk out of the convention, he 
clearly seems to believe that the party will be better 


On All Horizons 


off. “If,” he seems to be saying, “I can exchange the 
electoral votes of a half-dozen Southern States for the 
electoral votes of four large industrial States in the 
North, I will be well satisfied.” A Southern bolt at the 
convention would strengthen the Democratic candi- 
date’s appeal to Negro minorities and perhaps match 
Nixon’s admittedly strong claim for their support. 

Second, Butler is playing for high, long-term stakes. 
He is trying to take power from Southern State or- 
ganizations and centralize control of the party in Wash- 
ington. Replacing “regular” delegations with “loyal” 
delegations would be a long step in that direction. The 
Northern wing of the party is pretty well united on 
foreign policy, economic program and civil rights. 
Alienation of the present Southern leaders could speed 
up the development of a more amenable Southern 
contingent in Congress. A new kind of Southern Con- 
gressman will not be elected in 1960, and perhaps not 
for a decade. Some day these men, backed by labor 
and the newly eligible Negro voters, may become the 
Southern Democrats in Congress and at the national 
conventions. 

This drive for a nationalized party will certainly not 
succeed during Butler's regime in party headquarters. 
His gamble may never pay off. If it doesn’t, Butler 
will be remembered only as a chairman whose foot 
was more or less constantly in his mouth. It is just 
possible, however, that the program he has started will 
succeed. If so, he can claim credit, not only for chang- 
ing the Democratic party, but even the party system 
itself, because the Republicans will then be obliged 
to change their organization and program to meet the 
Democratic challenge. Howarp PENNIMAN 


Study Week on Mission Catechetics at 
Eichstatt, Germany, July 21-28, just 
prior to the Eucharistic Congress in 





Munich, They will consider how mod- 
ern catechetics may be adapted to spe- 





PONTIFICAL ACADEMY. Msgr. 
Georges Lemaitre of Louvain, Belgium, 
a mathematician and authority on rela- 
tivity theory, has been named president 
of the Pontifical Academy of Sciences 
by Pope John XXIII. 


Bp INTERNATIONAL HARMONY. 
From the international groups that live 
and work together at Grailville in Love- 
land, Ohio, comes a subtle and well- 
recorded musical expression of world 
community, the Grail Singers’ new folk- 
song record (Folkways Records, FW 
8775, $5.95). 


HOME BLESSING. A _ 16-page 
pamphlet with text in Spanish, En- 
tronizacién del Sagrado Corazén de 
Jestis en el Hogar, gives prayers and 
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rituals for consecrating a home to the 
Sacred Heart (National Center of the 
Enthronement, Wash. 17, D. C. 3¢). 


BEN ESPANOL. Jubilee, Catholic 
pictorial monthly, is contemplating a 
bimonthly edition in Spanish, with a 
great deal of new material, to be pub- 
lished and distributed in Latin America. 


BNEW CAMPUS. Chief Justice of 
the United States Earl Warren will be 
the main speaker at the cornerstone 
laying for Fordham University’s new 
law school building in the Lincoln 
Square redevelopment project, New 
York City, on May 3. 


pTHE “GOOD NEWS.” Some 220 
experts will meet at the International 


cific missionary needs. 


BCATECHETICAL HISTORY. On 
April 26 a Mass in the crypt of the 
National Shrine of the Immaculate 
Conception will commemorate the 75th 
anniversary of the Baltimore catechism 
and the 25th anniversary of the Na- 
tional Center of the Confraternity of 
Christian Doctrine in Washington, 
D. C. 


p> THE LORD'S DAY. The New York 
Professional Sodality has prepared a 
“Sunday Code for Catholics” to encour- 
age Christian observance of Sunday. 
Copies are available from Arthur C. 
Mannebach, 5810-llith Ave., Brooklyn 
19, N. Y. ($1.50 for 100; $10 for 
1,000). W.E.S. 
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Editorials 





The Day Which the Lord Has Made 


i A SERIES Of dramatic flashbacks on Good Friday, the 
Church unrolls her memories of the suffering and 
death of Jesus. The recollections are bitter indeed. 

On Holy Saturday, the Church is mute. Here is the 
one day in the year that has no service of its own. The 
altar of sacrifice is denuded and. the tabernacle ‘stands 
empty. The Church tarries numbly :at the tomb and 
wills to know the void that is in her life when Christ is 
gone. 

But neither Friday’s grief nor the Sabbath loneliness 
is marked by despair. The grief is softened by sudden 
thrills of hope, the sense of abandonment is lightened 
by throbs of expectation, up to the moment when the 
Church, as if unable to repress her remembrance of the 
hour when death was swallowed up in victory, antici- 
pates the rapture of Easter in the vibrant gladness of its 
Vigil. 

Now indeed her joy is great, as the flood of trium- 
phant happiness transforms the ugliness of yesterday’s 
defeat. The whistle of the lash and the thud of the ham- 
mer are blotted out by the merry clangor of bells and 
the thunder of the Alleluia. The purple flecks of Christ’s 
blood redden gloriously in the light of the paschal 
candle. The poignancy of Good Friday’s Reproaches 
yields to the almost extravagant fervor of the Exsultet. 
In a kind of inspired daring, the Church presumes to ra- 
tionalize the abysmal blunder of Adam, the ultimate 
folly of his prevarication in Eden: “How truly necessary 
was that sin of Adam, which was blotted out by the 
death of Christ! How fortunate was that sin which oc- 
casioned for us such a redeemer!” 

Is the Church justified in these unrestrained outbursts 


of joy? We can answer that question by posing another. 
What is the central fact in the long narrative of human 
hopes and fears? What is the axis of revolution about 
which the world of history turns? It is not the emer- 
gence of language, nor the discovery of fire, nor the 
invention of the wheel. It is the event that took place 
between the darkness and the dawn of the day “which 
the Lord has made.” “On this day, God, you overcame 
death through your only-begotten Son, and unlocked 
for us the gate to everlasting life.” 

To the eyes of faith, human history could never again 
be a story of damning sin and crushing guilt, of wrench- 
ing grief and farewells forever, after that moment when 
the portals of hell were shaken and the grave gaped 
and the One who bore our iniquities burst His cere- 
ments in lightnings of glory. For with the same thrust 
of omnipotence that exalted the name of Jesus above 
every name that is in heaven or on earth, grace began 
to rush like a torrent over the wastelands of mankind’s 
sorrow and despair. The earth began to flower with the 
hope that men could live in newness of life, a “holy and 
sanctified people.” Even more, the resurrection of the 
Prince of Life was an earnest of their own regeneration 
from the burnt ruins of the world. History is not closed 
by the mordant kiss of the worm. It opens on the day 
when this corruptible body puts on incorruption, and 
mortality robes itself in everlastingness. 

“I am risen, and am still with you, alleluia.” We 
must not forget that Christ is our hope, the author of 
our faith and the cause of our joy, even in these sad 
days when the “sky grows darker yet, and the sea rises 
higher.” 


What of the Berliners? 


enemas POLITICS, as we ought to have learned 
by now, is often determined by the human spirit 
and not by mere calculations of military strength or 
economic power. From this standpoint, Chancellor 
Adenauer’s March 17 proposal for a presummit plebi- 
scite in West and East Germany deserved more con- 
sideration than it seems to have gotten when he raised 
it in Washington. Nothing is more contagious, or in- 
fluential, than the sight of courage and hope. It is too 
bad that Adenauer’s suggestion of a popular consulta- 
tion of the people most concerned in the forthcoming 
summit conference failed to get action. 

Such a plebiscite, of course, is not really necessary 
for West Berlin. Today, this metropolis of over two 
million people is pulsing with activity. Construction of 
new buildings is going forward at an amazing rate. 
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There is no unemployment. The stores are abundantly 
stocked with material either produced in West Berlin 
or brought the long distance from the Federal Republic. 
Despite the difficulties, the city of West Berlin is eco- 
nomically integrated with the Federal Republic and 
contributes, in its own way, to the economic recovery 
of the Federal Republic itself. It is estimated that about 
70 per cent of the production of West Berlin is destined 
for West Germany. This economic prosperity parallels 
a singular confidence in the minds of the Berliners, who 
believe that the Allies cannot be so stupid, or so treach- 
erous, as to surrender this outpost of the free world to 
the Soviets. Economists have pointed out as especially 
significant the size of savings left in the banks by the 
West Berliners. Instead of putting their money into the 
postal savings of the Federal Republic, where they 
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could be redeemed in the West, they have given the 
preference to the Berlin savings banks, where they 
would be lost if the Reds ever take over. Politically and 
economically, West Berlin is flourishing. Part of this 
prosperity is due, of course, to the unusually favorable 
terms offered to private investors. The Federal Republic 
is itself pouring an estimated $250 million a year into 
the city. But the most valuable resource is the popula- 
tion and its demonstrated ability to stand up against 
adversity and doubt. It is only fair to say that all this 
money is risked in West Berlin because of the confi- 
dence that the people of Berlin inspire. 

One shudders to think what the impact would be on 
world opinion if this lamp of freedom were ever to be 
extinguished through craven policies of the Western 
allies. As Chancellor Konrad Adenauer has so rightly 
said, abandonment here would start a chain reaction all 
down the line. Our enemies would be heartened and 
our friends demoralized. A betrayal in Berlin will not be 
excused by the pretext that Berlin is indefensible. No 
one knows better than the West Berliners how horribly 
exposed is this great city. An estimated half-million 
Soviet and East German soldiers could invest Berlin in 
24 hours. It is a small morsel that can be gobbled up in 


a night, or in the small hours of the morning. There are 
no natural bastions for a final action, no Bataan or 
Alcazar, where a determined force could hold out 
against hopeless odds. It is not even necessary for a 
single Red Army or East German militiaman to stir. It 
would be easy for a horde of troublemakers to invade 
the city, overpowering the efficient but small police 
force, thereby creating a state of anarchy which would 
provide a pretext for intervention. 

Why hasn’t Berlin already gone under? The answer 
to this question lies in the intangible force of the human 
spirit. It also lies in the determination of the Western 
powers, up to now, to hold firm in Berlin—to fight, if 
necessary. The big question that is in the back of the 
minds of Berliners today, as they go about their daily 
work, is whether the three Western occupation powers 
will yield. Will they make damaging concessions to 
Soviet blackmail, thus preparing the day for this farther- 
most outpost of freedom to fall like a ripe fruit into 
Communist hands? If we can’t hold ourselves firm here, 
where the people want us to stay, .7here they deserve 
our help and where we have an unchallenged right to 
pitch our tents, then where else wil! we stand—except 
on the other side of the Rhine, and without honor? 


Europe at Sixes and Sevens 


ly HIS HURRIED weekend visit to Washington last 
month, Prime Minister Macmillan had more on his 
mind than Soviet proposals for disarmament. As Presi- 
dent Eisenhower learned, possibly to his surprise, he 
was scarcely less intent on heading off economic war- 
fare in Western Europe. 

Briefly, this is what was, and is, exercising the British 
leader. Several weeks ago the executive commission of 
the European Common Market nations—the “Inner Six” 
—recommended that the member governments acceler- 
ate scheduled cuts in their internal tariffs and take the 
first step toward the goal of a common external tariff. 
The governments are expected to act on this proposal 
next month, and their decision, so far as we can judge, 
could go either way. 

Not only Britain but the six other European nations 
associated with her in the European Free Trade Asso- 
ciation—the “Outer Seven”—have long dreaded this de- 
velopment and for more than a year have been striving 
desperately to block it. Not without some reason, they 
fear that the Common Market will put them at a sharp 
competitive disadvantage and force them in self-defense 
to adopt a policy of economic reprisals. The disruptive 
effect this would have on Nato is not pleasant to con- 
template. 

That the cuts proposed by the executive commission 
of the Inner Six would put the Outer Seven at some- 
what of a competitive disadvantage seems indisputable. 
If, for instance, the Inner Six reduce their internal 
tariffs on autos by 20 per cent, an Italian firm will have 
an advantage over a British firm in selling on the French 
market. The advantage will be even more pronounced 
if the Inner Six move simultaneously toward a common 
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external tariff. In that event the low-tariff countries— 
West Germany, Belgium, the Netherlands, Luxembourg, 
which now offer attractive markets to outsiders—would 
raise their tariffs. The high-tariff countries—Italy and 
France—would lower theirs. On balance, the lowering 
of tariffs in France and Italy would not help outsiders 
as much as the raising of tariffs in the four other coun- 
tries would hurt them. 

The United States, which has encouraged the Com- 
mon Market from the beginning, is naturally loath to in- 
terfere. At the present time it is supporting a technical 
study to determine just how damaging the Common 
Market’s accelerated program would be to the exports 
of the Outer Seven. Washington seems to feel that 
Britain’s fears are exaggerated. 

As for the Common Market nations, they continue to 
insist that other European countries are free to join 
their group. If the British don’t like being on the out- 
side, they say, let them come in. For two reasons that 
seem excellent to London, however, the British don’t 
want to come in. They don’t want to subject themselves 
to a common external tariff, since that would interfere 
with their Commonwealth preferential system. And they 
don’t like the ultimate goal of the Common Market, 
which is the political, as well as the economic, unifica- 
tion of Western Europe. 

Obviously, there is no easy answer to this conflict 
among our Nato allies. All that the United States can 
hope for is that the Inner Six, in moving toward a com- 
mon market, will adopt a liberal trade policy toward 
the rest of the world. That would soften the impact of 
their association on Britain and on all the other trading 
nations as well. 
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Look Back at Anger 


Vincent F. Blebl 


HE MOST interesting aspect of the literary land- 

scape in England during the past decade has been 

unquestionably the emergence of the angry young 
men. When, in May, 1956, John Osborne launched his 
play, Look Back in Anger, he was throwing an explosive 
into a charged atmosphere. Whether in the perspective 
of later generations it will be looked upon as a bomb 
or a firecracker, cannot be confidently predicted. The 
atmosphere was ready to be ignited. A group of young 
writers had already appeared on the scene. Kingsley 
Amis (Lucky Jim, That Uncertain eeling), Thomas 
Hinde (Mr. Nicholas), John Wain (Hurry on Down, 
Living in the Present) and Colin Wilson (The Out- 
sider) had been welcomed by many of the old literary 
Establishment mainly because these young men, not yet 
known as the angry set, had shed a few rays of hopeful 
light on an otherwise bleak and gloomy literary horizon. 
The character of the latter may be gathered from the 
long correspondence in the Literary Supplement which 
debated “the death of the novel.” 

The title of Osborne’s play definitively supplied the 
formulated phrase to describe as a group each of the 
aforementioned writers together with others such as 
John Braine, who published his successful Room at the 
Top in 1957. For a long time after the appearance of 
Osborne’s play, it was hardly possible to open the Sun- 
day Times or Observer or any of the literary magazines 
without stumbling on the phrase: the angry young men. 
Inevitably the phrase came to be recognized as an over- 
used and misused label, and the literary critics talked 
themselves out. 


THE REBELS—FOUR YEARS LATER 


Even before the excitement began to wane, however, 
many of the critics who had hailed the new writing 
began to indulge in arriére pensée. The case of Colin 
Wilson was the most notable example of these misgiv- 
ings which culminated in the either frigid or savage 
reception accorded his second book, Religion and the 
Rebel. The mass recantation took on the interesting and, 
at times, ludicrous aspect of the desertion of a sinking 
ship. It is true that Wilson helped to cook his own 
goose by making himself obnoxious in the period be- 
tween his two books when, basking in the sunshine of 
popular acclaim, he freely and condescendingly con- 
fessed his own genius. Religion and the Rebel quite 





Fr. BLEHL, s.J., who teaches in the English Department 
of Canisius College, Buffalo, N. Y., contributed “The 
Sanctity of Cardinal Newman” (Am. 6/14/58). 
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painfully revealed the distance between actuality and 

belief. 

Now that the dust of battle has settled, it is possible 
to register a calmer, if still tentative, report of the out- 
come of the fray. If, as Osborne has repeatedly affirmed, 
his purpose was to make people feel (“they can think 
afterwards”), he certainly accomplished that. The in- 
cessant screaming dissents of Jimmy Porter have had 
their impact on the English theater as Kenneth Tynan, 
one of the spokesmen for the movement, has repeatedly 
drummed into listening ears. But after the emotional 
orgy when people started to think, they could not help 
realizing that Jimmy’s blistering tirades were uncom- 
fortably similar to children’s foot-stamping. They dis- 
played not so much a mature and objective criticism 
of present-day Britain as a self-pitying narcissism mani- 
fested in a compulsive need for anger, sadism and 
self-righteousness. What Osborne succeeded in doing 
was to let a breath of fresh air into a rather stuffy 
theatre and to replace the staid and cliché-ridden 
vocabulary of the stage (generally spoken in BBC ac- 
cents ) with an idiom redolent of provincial and earthy 
speech. 

Spurred on by the success of Look Back in Anger, 
Osborne quickly came forth with another play, The 
Entertainer, first produced in April, 1957. Capitalizing 
on the violent emotions generated by the Suez crisis, 
Osborne overlaid his story of a seedy touring actor 
named Archie Rice with a sense of current defeatism. 
Too hastily written, the play lacked cohesion. It was 
a succession of scenes larded with ravings, blasts of 
frustration and whipped-up emotions. Whether Osborne 
is able to write a truly great play remains to be seen. 

Kingsley Amis and his Lucky Jim have perhaps suf- 
fered the most from being confused in people’s minds 
with the angry young men. Actually there is very little 
anger but a good deal of humor in the book. It is easy 
to see how Amis’s hero, Jim Dixon, became a symbol 
of the lower-class youth who had the benefit of a 
university education only to find that the class barriers, 
if less visible, were nonetheless real. What Amis clearly 
intended and what the novel shows, is that Jim’s luck 
pays off when he gets his job and his girl, not by show- 
ing deference to a higher class, but by displaying his 
lower-class forthright honesty. In other words, he wins 
in the end by being himself. 

Once again the idiom with all the freshness of current 
language and the tang of everyday speech offered a 
welcome relief from the detached, polite and civilized 
speech of the so-called literary Establishment. If Amis’s 
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second novel, That Uncertain Feeling, fell somewhat 
short of his initial achievement, his third, I Like It Here, 
was a dismal failure. (Ironically, the book came out of 
a visit to Portugal provided by the prize money of a 
Somerset Maugham Travel Award, and it was Somerset 
Maugham who said of the Lucky Jim type of hero: 
“They are scum.” ) Meanwhile, Kingsley Amis has been 
cashing in on his luck, having completed in America a 
tour of the lucrative lecture circuit. To what literary 
ends he will turn his initial success, nobody knows. 

Despite the laudatory reviews of John Braine’s novel 
of a sharp, quick-witted Yorkshire lad scheming his way 
up the social ladder, Room at the Top betrayed all the 
symptoms of a second-rate novel. Perhaps the very 
element which helped its sales, namely its excessive 
preoccupation—one is tempted to say obsession—with 
sex, distracted the author from the rich social theme 
which lay buried underneath the surface sensuality. 
The motion picture version rendered the book a service 
by exploiting to great effect the underlying theme. In 
this respect Braine has been more fortunate than Amis, 
whose Lucky Jim was not so successfully filmed. Never- 
theless, Room at the Top revealed a good deal of talent. 
Despite Braine’s occasional lapses into the slick women’s 
magazine style of writing, he demonstrated a firm grasp 
of character, a fine sense for the contemporary scene 
and, though it is at times obscured, a moral perspective. 
Braine’s second novel, From the Hand of the Hunter 
(titled The Vodi in England), has just appeared. 
Though proposing to deal with failure, in contrast 
with Room at the Top, which dealt with success, 
the new novel is really a thinly disguised variation 
on the old theme. As the reviewer in the Literary 
Supplement pointed out, the author’s chief danger is 
still “a certain over-facility, which, at times, degenerates 
into the slickness of a strip-cartoon.” It would seem too 
early, therefore, to determine whether Braine can 
transcend his defects and scale greater heights. 

John Wain, critic and poet as well as novelist, has 
published four novels, the best of which was The Con- 
tenders, an American-style narrative of Joe Shaw's quest 
for identity amid the competitive rivalry of two friends: 
a business man and an artist. The comic scenes are its 
strongest asset, but Wain manipulates his characters 
and actions in an improbable fashion in order to achieve 
his effects. The resulting hybrid of melodrama and 
burlesque suggests that Wain has yet to master his 
craft and to find his natural stance, a judgment con- 
firmed by the sadly uneven quality of his last novel, 
A Travelling Woman. 

The picture which emerges from this quick and in- 
adequate survey of the angry young men is that of an 
array of fresh and stimulating talent which, with all 
its monetary success, has nevertheless failed to snatch 
the leadership from the writers working in a more 
established and traditional English manner. Both in 
content and in literary style, the angry young men 
represent a revolt against snobbery and established 
attitudes, but they too often fall into a flippant, smart- 
aleck and disgruntled manner while exploiting the best 
and worst elements of contemporary English journalism 
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and advertising. Part of the appeal of their writing lay 
in the catching of a then current mood of defeatism, 
disgust and distaste for “the phoney,” the same mood 
which accounts, I think, for the greater success and 
influence of Salinger’s Catcher in the Rye in England 
than in America. But moods are admittedly transient 
states of feeling. 


YOUNGER ANGRY YOUNG MEN 


Writing outside the group, two novelists of the ‘fifties 
show greater promise than many of the angry men: 
Angus Wilson and William Golding. The former, in 
the tradition of Waugh and the early Huxley, has dis- 
played a growing mastery of his subject matter and 
technique. In his short stories The Wrong Set, Such 
Darling Dodos, A Bit Off the Map, and in his novel 
Hemlock and After, Wilson with brilliant wit exposed 
a corrupt and disintegrating society, the dead-end of 
modern humanism. He jabbed his victims and spitted 
them over the fire of his satire, at times to the point 
of immobilization with a consequent slowing down 
of the narrative. His last book, The Middle Age of Mrs. 
Eliot, demonstrated his ability to overcome earlier weak- 
nesses in structure and in narrative pace while retaining 
the power to create character with incisiveness and 
sophistication. 

William Golding’s The Lord of the Flies, which V. 
S. Prichett has called “the outstanding novel of the 
last ten years,” is the product of a highly individual 
talent. The microcosmic world of young boys marooned 
on an island by an atomic war takes on the character 
of an allegorical preview of the disaster that would 
attend a real atomic war. The retreat to savagery is all 
the more effectively communicated for being prefigured 
in a child’s society. Two successive novels, The Inheri- 
tors and Pincher Martin, if not so good, show that 
Golding constructs his own imaginative world which is 
a cross between fantasy and reality. At a given point 
in the narrative, the reader becomes suddenly accli- 
mated to the new environment and is almost hypnotized 
into reading furiously to the end. Golding’s entrance 
into the world of social relationships in Free Fall 
proves not too happy a journey, but the work reveals 
his continued preoccupation with the metaphysical and 
religious nature of man—a rare concern in the Eng- 
lish novel. 

For the angry young men there is the challenge to 
purify and simplify the language in the manner of 
Hemingway and Steinbeck. Whether they will meet 
this challenge and accomplish a permanent transforma- 
tion of English style is yet to be determined. Meanwhile, 
it is possible that in the coming decade ‘Angus Wilson, 
William Golding and other writers not mentioned here 
(such as Iris Murdoch and Muriel Spark) will outrun 
many of the angry young men. Time will decide. 
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Faith of the Puerto Rican 


Cynthia Hettinger 


it; but it is really shameful that Puerto Ricans 

should be called Catholics. They don’t even 
practice their religion.” How often have we heard this 
and similar phrases from the mouths of Catholics as 
they discuss that much-accused migrant, the Puerto 
Rican? The fact is that to understand the Puerto Rican, 
we must understand his deep, inborn Catholic faith and 
tradition. 

This powerful faith can probably be best seen in 
the Puerto Rican’s observance of the two great events 
on the calendar of Catholic holidays—Christmas and 
Holy Week. 

There is one fundamental difference between the 
celebration of Christmastide in the continental United 
States and that on the Island. In Puerto Rico, the birth 
of Christ has not yet become commercialized. There, 
it is on the feast of the Epiphany (January 6) that gift- 
giving occurs, while Christmas is almost entirely a re- 
ligious feast. The round, jolly figure of Santa Claus has, 
indeed, reached this Estado Libre y Asociado (Com- 
monwealth) of the United States; but he has not yet 
stolen the scene from the Christ Child lying humbly 
in the manger. 


« P ERSONALLY, of course, I don’t know much about 


AS CHRISTMAS COMES 


Christ’s joyful coming into the world is prepared for 
and announced throughout Advent by the typical “Agui- 
naldo Masses.” These take place at 5 o'clock in the 
morning, when aguinaldos (native Christmas carols) 
are sung to the accompaniment of tambourines, casta- 
nets and maracas. In spite of the sacrifice that must be 
made to attend these, because they are celebrated at 
such an early hour, people of all ages come to sing 
out with heartfelt joy and love. 

As Christmas grows nearer, the men and children of 
the village get together in groups, singing aguinaldos 
from house to house. Often they will make up a verse 
for each citizen, thereby adding a personal note to their 
message of rejoicing. 

Then, the night of Christ’s birth finally arrives. On 
Noche Buena (Christmas Eve), families and neighbors 
gather together to spend the joyous evening with their 
loved ones, terminating the night by their joint assist- 
ance at Midnight Mass or Misa de Gallo (Mass of the 





Miss HeETTINGER, a native of Puerto Rico, where she 
knows intimately the scenes she here describes, is a 
student at Manhattanville College of the Sacred Heart, 
Purchase, N. Y. . 
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Cock ). In many parishes a lovely ceremony takes place 
before the Mass. A large nacimiento (crib) has been 
set up at the church door several days before; but, as 
the Christ Child has not yet been born, the manger is 
empty of its divine burden. At midnight, or a few 
minutes before, a solemn procession enters the church. 
There are small girls, scrubbed and immaculately 
dressed in pastel robes and golden wings; there are 
impish-looking little boys who cannot restrain a proud 
grin at their parents; there are the village people, who 
take the part of the shepherds, and, as the climax, Mary 
and Joseph, who have been carefully chosen from among 
the young couples of the pueblo because of their ap- 
pearance and devotion. Mary carries the figure of the 
Child in her arms, while Joseph helps her along the 
road. They reach the manger; Mary lays the Christ 
Child in the straw; and the Mass begins. As the pro- 
cession passes, parents look at their children and tacitly 
agree that it was worth-while giving up some arroz con 
habichuelas (rice and beans) in order to make their 
children such beautiful costumes for such a wonderful 
and blessed occasion. 

“Wise men came out of the east . . . and offered 
Him gifts,” says the Gospel according to Saint Matthew. 
The Puerto Rican also offers him gifts on the feast of 
the Epiphany, which they name el Dia de Reyes (Three 
Kings Day ). Throughout the year, he has carved primi- 
tive and cheerfully-colored statues of the gift bearers, 
called santeros. When at last the eve of the Epiphany 
arrives, the children gather straw and grass for the 
horses and camels of the Magi to eat while their masters 
deliver their gifts. 

Such is the Puerto Rican’s participation in the birth 
of our Lord. Let us now watch him as he observes Holy 
Week. 


HOLY WEEK BEGINS 


The celebration of the Domingo de Palmas (Palm 
Sunday ) really begins the preceding Saturday. On that 
day, the pastor gives huge branches of the native palms 
to the Catholic families in his parish. All day long 
members of the family work feverishly, making decora- 
tions—little lamps, for instance, and baby shoes—of the 
palm leaves. These, along with ribbons and flowers, 
are hung with great care upon a palm tree as if it were 
a Christmas tree. On Sunday morning these works of 
homemade art are taken down to be blessed and carried 
in a procession to the church. As the pastor walks 
admiringly among these creations, each family waits 
eagerly for him to decide which is the most beautiful. 
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The family which made it will receive great honor, for 
all will recognize the creativity and beauty by which 
their faith and love have been expressed. The pastor 
makes his choice, and the procession continues. Each 
parishioner bears his palms, waving the way for Christ 
to enter Jerusalem as the procession winds its way from 
the home where the blessing of the palms took place 
to the church. 

Monday, Tuesday and Wednesday of Holy Week are 
for the Puerto Rican, as for most Christians, a time of 
thoughtful sorrow, meditation, churchgoing and self- 
sacrifice. 

On: Holy Thursday the Passion of our Lord begins. 
Many people in Puerto Rico observe the old custom of 
visiting 14 churches, praying at one Station of the Cross 
in each. That evening Mass is celebrated, during which 





the washing of the feet of the Apostles is commemorated 
by the washing of the feet of 12 old men. In some par- 
ishes, these have been chosen from among the men at 
the Asilo de Ancianos Desamparados (Old People’s 
Home), conducted by the Little Sisters of the Poor. 
Madre Maria, the superior, must be very careful in her 
selection; for the honor and a privilege of having the 
place of those 12 friends whom Jesus himself selected 
is avidly sought after. 

The sorrow that began with the Last Supper on Holy 
Thursday intensifies on Good Friday. In many churches 
an extremely ancient and moving custom is still ob- 
served before the Mass of the Presanctified. The body 
of Christ, with the heavy crown of thorns on His head 
and the sharp nails still in His hands and feet, is taken 
down from the cross. Then, in the reverent stillness of 
the church, it is wrapped in a white shroud. The tragic 
figure of our Saviour’s body is borne through the silent 
church to be laid with touching simplicity on the knees 
of the figure of His Sorrowful Mother. This forms a 
tableau that bears a striking similarity to Michelan- 
gelo’s Pieta in St. Peter’s. 

After the Mass on Good Friday almost every town 
and city, regardless of its size, has a procession. The 
people of Catafio, across the bay from San Juan, draw- 
ing from one of the most primitive springs of their cul- 
ture, sing bombas, simple couplets to the Blessed Virgin, 
which they make up as they sing along. These typically 
Puerto Rican melodies are based on Afro-American 
music and retain an unspoiled, a profoundly moving 
force. 

Of all the processions, that of Bayamén is probably 
the most famous. This procession, which at one time 
seemed to be falling into a decline, has now been re- 
vitalized. In it appear a great range of personalities 
from Christ’s life and Passion. Here are Pilate’s wife 
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and Mary Magdalene; Roman legionnaires and the well- 
beloved John appear; scarcely any character from the 
Gospel story is omitted. All the parts are portrayed by 
the faithful of the parish, who relive the agonies of 
Christ. The figure of Mary, Mother of Sorrows, is there 
dressed in a gown made specially for this occasion. 
Three crosses—not only the larger cross of Christ, but 
also the two smaller crosses of the good and bad thieves 
—and the Holy Sepulcher are carried in floats. People 
line the streets, watching with bowed and sorrowful 
heads. They pray feverently, crossing themselves and 
strewing flowers as the representation of the Virgin and 
the Holy Sepulcher pass. The Puerto Rican follows Jesus 
step by step again that evening as the procession from 
the Cathedral of San Juan forms living tableaux of the 
14 Stations of the Cross. 

Besides this, the procession of the Soledades (the 
Loneliness) also takes place on Good Friday evening. 
Mary, the Mother of Christ, has been left alone in 
mourning for her Son; and now the people come to 
help her keep her sorrowful watch. Candles are lit in 
every house along the road by which the procession will 
pass; in the procession, too, everyone carries candles. 
This sometimes wavering, sometimes amazingly steady 
light is the only one to be seen for blocks around. The 
pueblo is keeping its mourning with Mary. Between the 
afternoon procession and this one, it is customary for 
everyone to say the Apostles’ Creed 33 times. Thirty of 
these are in honor of our Lady; three are to be left 
on the tomb of our Lord as a spiritual deposit against 
the day when one either forgets or is unable to say 
his prayers. 


THE JOY OF EASTER 


Holy Saturday brings a lightening of the spirit, as 
the hope and promise of Easter grow nearer. During 
the day, the small town of Isabela takes action against 
the betrayer, Judas. A life-size rag puppet representing 
Judas is mounted on a horse and publicly exhibited to 
the village as an object of scorn. On the same day, in 
Bayamén, a beautiful tableau is unveiled during Mass 
at the Gloria. There is the empty coffin with a statue 
of Christ above it, clearly showing Him in the glory of 
His Resurrection. 

The overwhelming joy of Easter itself begins at 5 
o'clock in the morning in Puerto Rico with the En- 
cuentro (meeting). The men accompany Christ in the 
Blessed Sacrament as “He walks about the block,” while 
the women accompany Mary walking in the opposite 
direction. When Christ and His mother meet, as they 
did long ago in the garden, our Lady bows three times 
to her Lord and Son, then drops her black mantle to 
emerge clothed in blue and white; both return to the 
church in full happiness and rejoicing. Holy Week ends 
on a note of deep but familiar joy. 

Thus, through Christmas and Easter, we see the con- 
stant, traditional faith of the Puerto Ricans. Their in- 
heritance from the believing conquistadores and their 
centuries of Catholicism have made them all—Juan, José, 
Maria, Carmen—deeply conscious of their faith and 
completely at home with it. 
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Opinion Worth N oting 





WHERE ARE THE YOUNG RADICALS? 


An article by Fr. Andrew M. Greeley, “No More ‘Radicals’?” 
(3/19), followed by an editorial entitled “The Men and the Boys” 
(4/2), brought the girls and the women, the boys and the men, out 
front to be counted. So many messages of agreement and disagree- 
ment reached us that we present them as Opinion Worth Noting. 


To Tue Epitor: Looking back over the 
four years since my graduation from 
college, I find myself agreeing with Fr. 
Andrew Greeley’s statement, in “No 
More ‘Radicals’?” (3/19), on the need 
society has of young people “who are 
passionately aware of the difference be- 
tween the way things are and the way 
they should be.” 

I suggest, however, that there are a 
considerable number of young people 
whose apparent apathy is explained by 
an awareness which is almost too acute. 
For many of us, the problems of mod- 
ern society are so vast that radicalism— 
which usually means oversimplification 
—appears as a luxury whose price is 
exorbitant. Perhaps more in the interest 
of preserving sanity than of pure sel- 
fishness, many of us turned from any 
attempt at a solution and sought for 
what security could be found in a 
threatened world. Is Fr. Greeley fully 
aware of the stultifying effect it has 
upon an individual when his memories 
are of a society always at war, hot or 
cold? 

That very few of us are enthusiastic, 
granted; that we are all blasé, denied. 

G. MicHaeL McCrossin, S.J. 
Shrub Oak, N. Y. 


To tue Epitor: I enjoyed Fr. Gree- 
ley’s lament over youth’s lost years, but 
I was surprised when he condemned the 
Association of Catholic Trade Unionists 
to the dustbin of history because “it has 
no Communists left to fight.” 

ACTU has always been a small or- 
ganization and in debt (cash on hand: 
$202.61). But we are hardly fossilized 
with age. For the past five years ACTU 
has fought racket “unions” and cor- 
rupt employers who exploit New 
York’s Negro and Puerto Rican workers 
through sweetheart contracts. 

In 1955, two young law students, 
ACTU members, established the first 
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Spanish Labor School in the U. S. A. 
In 1956 a 20-year-old led the first 
major assault on sweetheart contracts 
here; three young attorneys fresh from 
their bar exams argued the case; the 
leader on the picket line was a 19-year- 
old Puerto Rican girl; all were ACTU 
members. 

In 1957 a 22-year-old Fordham 
graduate testified to the Senate Rack- 
ets Committee about underworld con- 
trol of New York’s workers. A 21-year- 
old Spanish girl told the committee of 
her struggle to free her fellow workers 
from Johnny Dio’s henchmen. These, 
too, were ACTU members. . 

Just last year six ACTU members, 
students or recent graduates of Man- 
hattan, St. John’s, C. C. N. Y., Fordham 
and New Rochelle, sparked a boycott 
against a car-wash company that ex- 
ploited its workers by a sweetheart con- 
tract. And two weeks ago ACTU mem- 
bers in their early twenties appeared 
before the New York City Council Min- 
imum Wage Hearings to urge just leg- 
islation. 

If there is one thing the ACTU has, 
it is youth. I must confess that some 
of our wild youths are now tame hus- 
bands. I myself have begun to feel the 
dull weight of age and responsibility, 
for yesterday, alas, I became 25. Al- 
ready I have begun to feel the cold 
hand of objectivity, and I sometimes 
lie awake nights wondering what hap- 
pened to the metaphysical certitude I 
used to possess. But despite all, I am 
not quite ready to admit the ACTU has 
gone conservative—or ceased to func- 
tion. 

Joun J. McNirr 
National Secretary, ACTU 
New York, N. Y. 


TO THE EDITOR: STUDENTS AROUSED BY 
YOUR EDITORIAL. READY TO MOVE FOR 
NONVIOLENT CIVIL RIGHTS ACTION, 


ALONE OR IN CONJUNCTION WITH OTHER 
METROPOLITAN STUDENTS. 

EUGENE J. MURPHY 
SCHOOL OF EDUCATION 
FORDHAM UNIVERSITY 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 


To THe Eprtor: I particularly like Fr, 


Greeley’s recognition of today’s youth | 


as a disillusioned generation and his 
striking explanation for this disillusion- 


ment. Nevertheless, as a member of { 


this generation, I feel compelled to 
speak in its behalf. 

I dare say the men of Fr. Greeley’s 
more contentious generation, despite 
their “enthusiasm,” did little to bring 
the way things are into line with the 
way they should be. I am most im- 
pressed, on the contrary, with the men 
of my generation. They have a realiza- 
tion of the world which they have in- 
herited and a willingness to discuss 
their plans for achieving salvation 
through the use of this inheritance, 
They have realized that the way to 
meet a problem of human suffering and 
ignorance is not to lash out at a caste 
in society and all the while to derive 
satistaction from the purity of one’s 
thinking and the loudness of one’s 
voice. We realize that it is time to stop 
thinking of ourselves as Americans and 
crusaders and to think of ourselves in- 
stead as humans, members of one 
thoroughly interdependent race that 
transcends all radical factions. 

Won. W. OrRANGE 
First Lieut., U.S.M.C. 
Cherry Point, N. C. 


To THE Eprtor: I find it hard to be- 
lieve that the picture is as glum as Fr. 
Greeley paints it. There will always be 
students who see college as only a wait- 
ing room to real life or as a continua- 
tion of high school. Let us not over- 
look, however, the considerable num- 
ber of students—at Marymount, for in- 
stance—who constitute the hard and 
sometimes unseen core of our nation’s 
young, but aware, intelligentsia. 
Politically, they are awake and con- 
cerned, having been urged repeatedly 
during courses in political science to 
“join a political party.” Religiously, 
they are zealous and theologically well- 
grounded; many of them are active 
Sodalists or members of other worth- 
while apostolates, Intellectually, they 
are curious and anxious to be stimu- 
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Jated, realizing the part they must play 
in the evolution of this uncertain gen- 
eration of ours. 

This may sound like dreaming, but 
my two years in college have shown 
me that there is much to reassure the 
parents, educators and others vitally in- 
terested in what is to become of us. 
This reassurance can be found at mock 
political conventions, at NSA, NFCCS 
and IRC meetings, summer schools of 
the lay apostolate, and co-curricular 
discussion groups. 

Patricia Horan 
Marymount College 
New York, N. Y. 


To tHe Eprror: My experience has 
been that we suffer from no dearth of 
potential radicals in our colleges. 
Rather, it is the social pressures and 
indifference, if not outright opposition, 
on the part of fellow students that force 
them to remain potential. 

Moreover, organs for the expression 
of original thought by young writers 
are practically nonexistent. 

Tuomas J. McGrew 
University of Scranton 
Scranton, Pa. 


To THE Epiror: Take the name of 
Notre Dame from the list of boys and 
put it high on the list of the men. Just 
as your editorial appeared, 92 men of 
Notre Dame here, members of Young 
Christian Students, wrote up a resolu- 
tion protesting the inhuman treatment 
of Negro students in the South. We 
sent our resolution to local papers, then 
the AP wire service picked it up and 
spread it across the nation. We sent 
copies to more than a hundred student 
body presidents in the South, to legis- 
lators and to newspaper editors. 

Skip EASTERLY 
Notre Dame, Ind. 


To tHE Eprror: If Fr. Greeley’s young 
people find no interest in movements 
and causes, it is his fault or theirs; it 
is not society's. This is not the world 
of David Riesman but of Joe Blow. 
Either you choose or you do not choose 
to love. Let Father take his young peo- 
ple down to the bread line that is run 
by Peter Maurin House in Chicago. 
Have them help to feed the “lonely 
crowd” of 500 men on dry bread and 
soup, in the cold, on a side-street alley 
invisible to the prosperous. Then they 
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will understand that you can’t rate re- 
sults by external success and that Ries- 
man was in many respects antedated 
by the Gospel. 

Puitie WALSH, C.O. 
Rock Hill, S. C. 


To THe Eprror: It may be that Fr. 
Greeley wrote his piece on our apa- 
thetic youth before the lunch-counter 
sit-down strikes began in the Southern 
States. The willingness of our Southern 
college Negroes to languish in jails 
rather than forfeit their human dignity 
is a high tribute to this segment of 
American youth. 

Dennis J. GEANEY, 0.S.A. 
Fort Wayne, Ind. 


To THE Epitor: My article was written 
before the demonstrations in the South, 
but I do not think that these incidents 
are particularly relevant to the discus- 
sion. Southern Negro collegians are dif- 
ferent from the rest of American youth 
in one essential respect: they live un- 
der a system of degradation and oppres- 
sion which is an affront to the most 
basic feelings of self respect. One is 
tempted to wonder why they have been 
so patient so long. I do not see how 
their radicalism can be predicated of 
the rest of the nation. Nor am I im- 
pressed by the sympathy demonstra- 
tions in the North. Far more will have 
to be done to convince me that the 
picketing of Woolworth’s is much more 
than posing. 

(Rev.) ANDREW M. GREELEY 
Chicago, Ill. 


To THE Eprror: As a tired, old Catholic 
radical of 32—and an admirer of Fr. 
Greeley—may I point to the key words 
in his opening sentence: “guidance di- 
rector’? We are all holding so tightly 
to the little hands of our embryonic 
radicals, they couldn’t reach out for 
the torch even if they wanted to! 

Pat Somers CRONIN 
Chicago, Ill. 


To THE Eprror: In laying the blame 
for youth’s lack of enthusiasm on so- 
ciety, Fr. Greeley joins a multitude of 
muddled commentators on the Amer- 
ican scene. 

For the record, I don’t have to look 
too far to find enthusiastic youth, In- 
deed, there are a few of us ancients 
around who are still full of enthusiasm 


tor the good fight. And many of us 
were even deep in those wars that Fr. 
Greeley says are so disillusioning to this 
pathetic youth who never once had to 
fire a round in anger. 

RoBERT OSTERMANN 
Park Forest, Ill. 


To THE Epitor: May I dissent from Fr. 
Greeley’s pessimistic view? Radicals 
exist. However, they have to be nur- 
tured. Radicals are produced by educa- 
cation, but they get lost in the academic 
shufle if education’s goal is only to 
turn out more organization men. Radi- 
cals are produced by the Church when 
parochial structures give adequate 
scope for the role of the laity. They 
arise in Christian homes when parents 
do not identify the end of human 
existence with job security. 

It is the lack of radicalism in their 
elders that limits youth. It is under 
ourselves that the fires of zeal have to 
be enkindled. 

(Rev.) Rosert P. KENNEDY 
East Glendale, N. Y. 


To THE Epitor: May I call attention 
to the fact that Joseph McNeill, the 
organizer of the first sit-down protest 
by college students in Greensboro, 
N. C., is a member of my parish and 
was the president of our Catholic Youth 
Council. 

Ricuarp J. SwirT, s.s.J. 
Wilmington, N. C. 


To THE Eprror: Allow me to correct 
your impression about the “passion for 
justice” at an institution justly proud of 
its “gentlemen (not boys!) of George- 
town.” Last week, the Student Council 
of the School of Foreign Service over- 
whelmingly voted to contribute $200 of 
its budget to aid in the legal defense 
of students arrested for the “crime” of 
peacefully demonstrating against racial 
discrimination in the South, This con- 
tribution was neither the result of a 
guilt complex engendered by your 
forceful editorial, nor an attempt to 
outdo our sister institution, Catholic 
University. It was merely an attempt to 
make known our support of this crusade 
tor social justice. 

Ricuarp J. Dary 

President of the Student Body 
School of Foreign Service 
Georgetown University 
Washington, D. C. 
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Reminder of a Full Heritage 


THIS IS ROME: A Pilgrimage in Words: 
and Pictures. 

Conducted by Fulton J. Sheen. Photo- 
graphed by Yousuf Karsh. Described by H. 
V. Morton with introd. by Bishop Sheen. 
Hawthorn. 142p. $4.95 


Three great artists have participated in 
the edition of this wonderful book. 
Bishop Sheen, who has vitalized the 
pictures with his grandnephew, needs 
no special introduction to the reader. 
He has endeared himself to the English- 
speaking public by his numerous popu- 
lar talks over radio and television on 
the American or Christian way of life. 
He is particularly well known to Amer- 
ican Catholics through his forceful ap- 
peal to Christian generosity as a bishop 
of charity and as director of the Propa- 
gation of the Faith. The well-known 
Armenian and Canadian photographer 
Yousuf Karsh has presented us with a 
fine selection of both black-and-white 
and color photographs, The versatile 
English writer H. V. Morton has bril- 
liantly described the subject matter. 
The table of contents of the pilgrim- 
age in words and pictures is self-ex- 
planatory: Rome of the Caesars; Rome 
of the Apostles; Rome of the Pilgrims; 
Rome of Today. Thus, the famous city 
of Rome is covered from various im- 
portant aspects that should appeal to 
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different types of readers—to the stu- 
dent of classics and history, to every 
Christian, pilgrim or sightseer of Rome. 

Today, more than ever, books of this 
genre should be encouraged. The physi- 
cal sciences are rightly stressed in our 
times, but they are apt to be over- 
emphasized (as in Russia), with the 
result that much of what is valuable in 
our traditions may be taken away from 
modern man’s education and life. There 
is on the part of many a dangerous 
tendency to neglect our cultural heri- 
tage, whether classical or religious, for 
physical or social values, and all too 
often there is a quiet surrendering or 
succumbing to a sort of purely secular 
or existential way of life. It is heart- 
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ening to learn that this book, a re- 
minder of the fullness of our heritage, 
is the selection of the Catholic Book 
Club for April. 

To those who have seen Rome, this 
will be a refreshing book. To those 
who intend to see the Eternal City, 
this will be a stimulating book. To those 
who are interested in merely knowing 
more about pagan, Christian or modern 
Rome, this will be an enlightening 
book. It is a splendid work replete with 
superb pictures, easily readable type 
and text. 

Joun E. STEINMUELLER 


A Man of Words 


D’ANNUNZIO: The Poet As Superman 
By Anthony Rhodes. McDowell, Obolen- 
sky. 300p. $4.95 


Mr. Rhodes’ excellent biography adds 
a little more light to the understanding 
of D’Annunzio’s somewhat complex 
character and a whole lot of meaning 
to the times in which he lived (1863- 
1938). 

From the relatively unknown out- 
lands of the Abruzzi on the Adriatic 
coast, D’Annunzio came to Rome and 
literally laid siege to Roman society. 
He began as a gossip columnist a la 
Cholly Knickerbocker and proceeded to 
establish a reputation for himself as 
poet, novelist, playwright, patriot and 
political man of action. So great was his 
love and feeling for words, so full of 
promise the passion and sensitivity of 
his lines, that he became the darling 
of the sophisticates. Women threw 
themselves at him. His affair with the 
great Eleanora Duse became a classic 
in the best fin de siécle style. At the 
end of World War I, he invaded Fiume 
and for 15 months defied the Italian 
Government and the powers of Europe. 

Mr. Rhodes makes quite clear that 
D’Annunzio was no charlatan; what- 
ever he did, he did with a kind of total 
commitment that consumed him. Un- 
doubtedly, he has left the impress of 
his image on his times. He was both a 
local phenomenon and a national fad. 
One wonders whether he was more 
than just that. History, it seems, has 
already begun to consign his works 
to the limbo of curiosities, as it did 
with the Jurgen of James Branch Cabell. 

As superman, there is little of 


the overwhelming evil, the demonic 
strength that emanates from Michel 
Carrouges’ La mystique du surhomme, 
D’Annunzio is rather like a Nietzsche 
in decadence. His eroticism, his mysti- 
cism and his aristocratic individualism 
frequently suffer from logorrhea. There 
are moments of beauty in the hot- 
house gardens of his words, and mo- 
ments of daring in the jungle of his 
ideas. But the moments are not sus- 
tained, and all too often the large ges- 
tures and resounding phrases of super- 
man degenerate into the protestations 
of an egocentric. 

D’Annunzio is an accurate and quite 
scholarly account of an interesting life, 
The author’s preface, however, must 
be read with a hundred qualifications, 
The synopsis of Italian history from 
Dante to Machiavelli to D’Annunzio is 
excessively oversimplified—for instance, 
in the case of Dante’s Monarchia. Here 
the author employs a political sophisti- 
cation that could come only from the 
20th century, not the 13th, 

Other than that, the biography is 
worth reading for its own sake and 
should be de rigueur for both scholar 
and student. 

Victor R. YANITELLI 


In Santa Monica 


THE COLOR OF EVENING 
By Robert Nathan. Knopf. 21lp. $3.50 


It is hard to tell quite what Robert 
Nathan had in mind when he sat down 
to write The Color of Evening. The 
novel itself has occasional glimpses of 
the intellectual pretensions and _ soul- 
searching which characterize more por- 
tentous volumes. Yet it manages to re- 
tain a simplicity of style which removes 
it from the area in which such a de- 
scription would, in itself, constitute a 
condemnation. 

Briefly stated, Mr. Nathan’s latest 
work—far removed from the satiric fan- 
tasy on which his reputation is largely 
based—is the story of an aging painter, 
his young student Jon, and an equally 


young girl with the unlikely name of | 


Halys Smith. It is, in a way, a variation 
on the eternal triangle. Halys is, for a 
time, the girl in both their lives. For 
Max Loeb, she represents someone who 
will keep away loneliness; who will, 
somehow, ward off the death he nightly 
fears. For Jon, seeking both love and 
the “light” of his art, she is something 
entirely different. In the end, it goes 
without saying, she alters both their 
lives. 

It is in evoking the mood and at- 
mosphere of Santa Monica, where the 
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Si heed and Ward's unique paperback books on 


Canterbury) 


‘Books 





Have you 


discovered 





the essentials of Catholic teaching 


CONCISE 


READABLE 


AUTHORITATIVE 


“A contribution of a high order in the field of paperbacks.” —The Catholic World 


bho have, very likely, often wanted more infor- 
mation about a point of faith than you could find 
in a pamphlet. At the same time you may not have 
wanted an exhaustive, book-length discussion of the 
subject. What to do? Until CANTERBURY BOOKS 
were published that might have been a hard question 
to answer. Now it isn’t, for CANTERBURY BOOKS 
are expressly designed to cover various points of 
Catholic teaching authoritatively, readably—and at 
just the right length for the great majority of laymen. 


CANTERBURY BOOKS are pocket-size, printed in 
large, easy-to-read type, attractively and sturdily 
bound. They stick to the point and are written by 
members of the clergy and laity who are recognized 


as Outstanding guides. They are to be found in many 
parish book racks, and are in steadily mounting use 
in information centers, study clubs and thoughtful 
Catholic families. 


Widely praised by Catholic magazines and mem- 
bers of the clergy, CANTERBURY BOOKS are of 
interest to Catholics and non-Catholics alike. As the 
REV. JOHN T. MCGINN, CS.P., has said in Tech- 
niques for Convert Makers, they “should be made 
available for all non-Catholic inquirers.” The next 
time you are asked a question about the Church by 
a non-Catholic friend, the next time you have a ques- 
tion yourself, remember CANTERBURY BOOKS. 


CANTERBURY BOOKS are invaluable—but inexpensively priced at only 75¢ per volume. 
READ THIS LIST OF TITLES AND CHOOSE THE ONES YOU WOULD LIKE TO OWN 


CHRIST IS GOD dy J. P. Arendzen, D.D. 
THE POINT OF CATHOLICISM by Cecily Hastings 
THE ROOTS OF THE REFORMATION 

by Karl Adam 
MARRIAGE AND THE FAMILY by F. J. Sheed 
CONFESSION by John C. Heenan 
THE ROSARY by Maisie Ward 


THE DEVIL by Walter Farrell, O.P., 
Bernard Leeming, S.J., and others 


THE PATTERN OF SCRIPTURE by Alexander 
Jones, Vincent Rochford, and Cecily Hastings 


THE BIBLE IN THE CHURCH 

by Bruce Vawter, C.M. 
THE MYSTICAL BODY AND ITS HEAD 

by Robert Hugh Benson 
A HANDROOK OF HERESIES by M. L. Cozens 
GOD AND POLITICS dy F. J. Sheed 
PURGATORY AND HEAVEN }y J. P. Arendzen 


At your bookstore or church rack. Only 75¢ per copy. 


a SHEED & WARD — 64 University Place, New York 


Awarded the Thomas More Medal 
for “the most distinguished contribution to Catholic publishing in 1959” 
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novel is set, that Mr.-Nathan is perhaps 
at his best. Many of his descriptive pas- 
sages are, in themselves, rather close 
to his own poetry. If, on occasion, his 
characters seem to take themselves a 
little too seriously; if he seems too de- 
termined to relate their dilemmas to the 
more “universal,” it is not an excessive 
price for a novelist whose style is, at 
the very least, a pleasure to read, in a 
day when many of his contemporaries 
are something less. 

CATHARINE HuGHEsS 


FAMILY MAN 
By Eugene S. Geissler. Fides. 157p. $3.50 


Fathers, these days, are among the 
prime targets of critics of the social 
scene. While some of the charges of 
dereliction against heads of families 
may be valid, certainly not all fathers 
are guilty. There are irresponsible heads 
of families, to be sure. But there are 
many exemplary Christian family men, 
too. Eugene Geissler’s new book testi- 
fies in behalf of the responsible group. 
His articulate voice sounds out the posi- 
tive elements of enlightened fatherhood, 
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and for that reason alone his efforts 
are to be cheered. 

In Family Man, Mr. Geissler, father 
of 12 children, reflects on various fam- 
ily relationships; he paints a multi- 
shaded portrait of the husband-father 
in the image of Christ. The ten chapters 
include such diverse topics as why a 
man likes to dig, the death of a child 
and the question of authority in the 
home. 

This collection unfortunately suffers 
from the weakness inherent in compil- 
ing articles written originally for news- 
papers and magazines. The book lacks 
unity, and the chapters are uneven in 
quality. 

Even so, this exemplary father’s im- 
pressions and reflections on what it 
means to be a family man deserve to be 
read widely. Family Man touches on 
many aspects of family life that are too 
seldom discussed from the father’s point 
of view. Fathers might well consider 
reading a chapter a day in much the 
same way as the religious does his daily 
spiritual reading. 

Mr. Geissler’s views spell out the 
unexpressed feelings of hundreds of 


Education may be described as the 


process whereby the older people in a society 


pass on their total way of life to their 


children. When this process absorbs years of the 


students’ lives and employs 
millions of persons and astronomical sums 
it becomes more important than ever 


to evaluate reflectively the culture that is being 


transmitted and to determine as reasonably 
as possible the goals and the content of 
the school experience. 


JESUIT STUDIES 


WORK AND EDUCATION 


THE ROLE OF TECHNICAL CULTURE 
IN SOME DISTINCTIVE THEORIES OF HUMANISM 


John W. Donohue, s.j. 
xi + 238 pages, $4.00 


Loyola University Press 


8445 North Ashland Avenue 
Chicago 13 


thousands of fathers who are trying to. 
do their work well. Some of Mr. Geiss-- 
ler’s thoughts they will be able to ac. 


cept fully as their own; others they may 
find somewhat too, too good to be ap-. 
plicable to themselves, But the aggre- 
gate reflections of the book constitute- 
a goal to which all fathers could well: 
aspire. 

Though aimed at fathers, Family 
Man might well be read by mothers, 
too, if for no other reason than that- 
they would gain a deeper appreciation 
and understanding of their spouses. 

Wiiu1aM Ho vs. 


APPROACH TO MONASTICISM 
By Dom Hubert Van Zeller, O.S.B. Sheed! 
& Ward. 182p. $3 


The dominant theme of the address of 
Pope Pius XII to the superiors of the- 
religious orders of men in 1958 was. 
the adaptation of the enduring princi- 
ples of Christ to the changed conditions. 
of life in the 20th century. His Holiness. 
emphasized that 


the spiritual famiiies consecrated to 
the Lord must be preserved from 
the harmful ideas which today 
tend to ease the chain of obedi- 
ence, faithfulness to Rule, the 
spirit of poverty and self-denial, 
as if they were characteristics of 
an outdated time. 
In the light of that papal directive,. 
this lucid discussion by Dom Van Zel-- 
ler on the mission of a monk in the 
modern world offers interesting and! 
profitable reading especially to priests, 
religious brothers and sisters. While he 
considers the subject specifically with- 
in the framework of the Benedictine: 
rule, his terse and intelligent com- 
ments on the generic truths of the 
supernatural life admit of wider appli- 
cations. 

At the start, the author clearly af- 
firms that this is “neither the history 
nor the philosophy of monasticism; the 
avenue of approach is frankly practical 
and vocational.” 

The first five chapters explain for 
the aspirant or the inquiring layman 
the ideals and motives of the followers 
of St. Benedict in their efforts to reach 
the summit of Christian perfection. 
These are the religious, who strive to 
live in utter detachment from the 
things of this world in order to increase 
the clean capacity of their souls for the 
perfect love of God. 

In his descriptions of the methods of 
training beginners in the purgative, il- 
luminative and unitive ways of love, 
the author stresses the fact that this is 
not a process of repression, but of cul- 
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tivation of the highest faculties of man 
for a new liberty of spirit in Christ. 
“By itself,” the writer wisely remarks, 
“retreat from the world and from crea- 
tures is without value; the void must be 
filled with the presence of God.” 

The second half of the book focuses 
attention on the spiritual development 
of the professed religious in both the 
claustral life of pure contemplation and 
one that embraces an external aposto- 
late. It is shown how in either case the 
monk can retain the vitality of the 
primitive spirit of St. Benedict by seek- 
ing God alone in the modern circum- 
stances of his daily living. In these lat- 
ter pages, the author presents an im- 
pressive study of monastic asceticism; 
he points to the proper hierarchy of 
virtues for the monk, the positive as- 
pects of his vows, the unifying effect 
of his prayerful life of recollection. 

This splendid book emphasizes the 
need of supernatural faith in estimat- 
ing the true value and importance of 
the monastic vocation in an age that is 
much concerned with material stand- 
ards of worth. The hidden life of the 
inonk is the life of the Mystical Christ 
in the quiet obscurity of another Naz- 
areth, another Gethsemane, completing 
the redemptive mission of the divine 
Mediator in the world today by a pray- 
erful, sacramental life of sacrifice. 

VINCENT DE P. Hayes 


THE UNITED STATES SECRET 
SERVICE 

By Walter S. Bowen and Harry Edward 
Neal. Chilton. 205p. $4.95 


U. S. Secret Service Chief U. E. Baugh- 
man says in this book’s foreword that 
the volume is “the most complete and 
authentic history of the Secret Service 
ever published.” 

The authors, career men with 55 
years of combined service, tell the story 
of their proud organization from its in- 
ception (1865) to the present. They use 
actual cases culled from their files. 

The reader is introduced immediately 
to the chief function of the Service, 
the suppression of counterfeiting, by 
the story of Nazi attempts in World 
War II to counterfeit English and 
American money. The authors then ex- 
plain the Service’s operations against 
counterfeiting in the United States, 
thievery at the Mint, peonage, land- 
grabbing and other kinds of wrongdo- 
ing. The Service’s work in the Teapot 
Dome scandal is dramatically told. 

Since 1901 an important responsibil- 
ity of the Secret Service has been to 
protect the President and his family. 
This has led to some embarrassing mo- 
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ments, While President Wilson was 
courting the widowed Mrs. Edith Galt, 
the President told the Secret Service 
Chief “let your conscience be your 
guide” in keeping watch. 

The book falls short of being a solid 
historical work. Nevertheless, it is a 
contribution to U. S. history. It is a 
readable and often exciting account of 
an important agency of the Govern- 
ment, relatively unknown by the gen- 
eral public but well known by the un- 
derworld. 

This reviewer agrees with Chief 
Baughman when he.says: “I am sure 
that those interested in history, stu- 
dents of criminology, and those who 
simply find pleasure and relaxation in 
good detective stories will find in this 
book much of what they are seeking.” 

Joun J. Karcu 


APPARITIONS OF OUR LADY: Their 
Place in the Life of the Church 
By Louis Lochet. Herder. 127p. $2.95 


This is a book well worth reading. It 
answers all the questions one may wish 
to ask about the wherefore of appari- 
tions, and it brings the reader adroitly 
to the conclusions of Mr. Lochet with- 
out the marshaling of an array of formal 
logic. 
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THEOLOGY 


Volume I: SACRAMENTS 
AND WORSHIP: Liturgy and 
Doctrinal Development of 
Baptism, Confirmation, and the 
Eucharist. Edited by Paul F. 
Palmer. S.J., S.T.D. $4.75 


Volume II: SACRAMENTS 
AND FORGIVENESS: His- 
tory and Doctrinal Develop- 
ment of Penance, Extreme Unc- 
tion, and Indulgences. Edited 
by Paul F. Palmer, S.J. S.T.D. 

$6.00 


These volumes are designed 
to present the basic liturgical, 
patristic, conciliar, and papal 
documents which have shaped 
and continue to control Cath- 
olic teaching on faith and wor- 
ship. 


The documents are arranged 
in historical and topical order, 
with brief introductions, notes, 
and commentary which reflect 
the best in modern scholarship. 


“,.. Our gratitude to Father 
Palmer for a magnificent tool 
of theological and liturgical 
formation.” —W orship. 


“, ..an indispensable enchiri- 


dion of theological sources.”— 
Theological Studies. 
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The reader who is uninitiated in the- 
ology will find the book reads easily, 
Actually, though it may seem to be a 
simple book, it is a deep and learned 
one. It tactfully answers all objections 
by very simply presenting doctrine. 

Mr. Lochet has judiciously shown 
that each apparition of our Lady must 
be discussed in its entirety, and that 
we must not dissociate from the fact 
of the apparition its message, the devo- 
tion that springs from it and the pilgrim- 
age connected with it. He shows that 
the message of the apparition is not a 
revelation of some unknown truth, but 
a part of the visible manifestation of 
the invisible God, not necessary but 
nevertheless included in God’s merciful 
plan for the education of man. 

The apparitions give a glimpse of the 
unknown that is a light for the intellect 
and a stimulus for the will; they are not 
to be separated from Scripture and the- 
ological thought; they make Scripture 
and tradition explicit and available to 
our times. In these troubled times of 
ours the message of the different appari- 
tions of our Lady may be summed up in 
three appeals that constantly recur: 
“Come—do penance—pray.” Essentially, 
this is the constant message of Scrip- 
ture and tradition. | JosEPH FONTAINE 


THEATRE 





DEAR LIAR, presented at the Billy 
Rose by Guthrie McClintic in associa- 
tion with S. Hurok, is described in the 
playbill as a comedy of letters by 
Jerome Kilty. The material was adapted 
for the stage from the correspondence 
of Bernard Shaw and Mrs. Patrick 
Campbell. They are love letters that 
glow with tenderness, humor and _ oc- 
casional jealousy. 

One of the delinquencies of the con- 
temporary American: stage is the de- 
basement of love to the level of puer- 
ility or scatology. Mature love is not 
necessarily—certainly not  primarily— 
centered on physical possession. One of 
the earliest plays produced by the 
Blackfriars, Song Out of Sorrow, was 
based on the period of Francis Thomp- 
son’s life when he was living with a 
streetwalker. Theirs was an emotional 
attachment that never descended to 
lust. Still, the girl’s feeling was so in- 
tense that she was about to murder her 
paramour when he wanted to throw the 
poet out of the house. 

The letters Shaw and Mrs. Campbell 
wrote to each other shine with intensity 
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of feeling without the slightest carnal 
suggestion. Their love endured for forty 
years. Whether their chaste liaison was 
less culpable than physical infidelity is 
a matter your reviewer is not competent 
to say. He can only report that their 
letters, as arranged by Mr. Kilty, are 
the substance of a delightful evening in 
the theatre. 

In a setting designed by Donald 
Oenslager, Katharine Cornell and Brian 
Aherne represent Mrs. Campbell and 
Bernard Shaw. A note in the playbill 
warns the audience that Miss Cornell 
and Mr. Aherne do not impersonate the 
writers of the letters. They are profes- 
sional actors, however, and cannot help 
dramatizing the persons they represent. 
In the format of the production Mr. 
Aherne reads Shaw’s letters to Mrs. 
Campbell and Miss Cornell reads Mrs. 
Campbell’s letters to Shaw. Here is cre- 
ative acting that brings to life the per- 
sonalities of two brilliant artists, now 
deceased, and the intellectual color and 
climate of the era when they were in 
their prime. 


41 IN A SACK. Devotees of pantomime, 
and their number must be legion, will 
find an overflowing cornucopia of fun 
at the 41st. St. Theatre, where Shai K. 
Ophir and his associates are performing 
under the sponsorship of Barry Hyams. 
A veteran of the Israeli wars, Mr. Ophir 
began his career by entertaining com- 
rades in arms between skirmishes. Later 
he studied in Paris, where he was a 
fellow student of the famed Marcel 
Marceau. Since Marceau is better 
known to the local audience, compari- 
son is therefore inevitable. 

At least one observer would say that 
Ophir does not suffer by the compari- 
son. Ophir and Marceau have the same 
basic style, but they differ in method. 
Marceau offers his audience a solo 
dumb show; Ophir works in less make- 
up and is not afraid to let his audience 
know he has a voice. Your reviewer 
prefers the Ophir method. 

Except for confirmed addicts, a full 
evening of pantomime grows monoto- 
nous; the audience welcomes an occa- 
sional bit of aural relief. Ophir resorts 
only infrequently to speech, but it is 
enough to break the monotony. He is 
essentially a pantomimist, however, and 
does not really need words to illustrate 
his gestures. 

With or without words, Ophir is an 
expert storyteller. “Family Farewell” in 
the first act is an exquisitely amusing 
human-interest vignette, and “Gentle- 
men’s Duel” is hilarious. Ophir is a 
“must see” for connoisseurs of panto- 
mime. THEOPHILUS LEWIS 
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THE WORD 


Life and death fought together, in a 
strange duel they clashed. Life died, 
but soon relived; death by Life was 
slain (From the Sequence of the Easter 
Mass). 

Coming so long after the event, with 
two thousand years of Christian think- 
ing behind us, we find it next to im- 
possible to relive the black desolation, 
the blank despair of the little Christian 
nucleus on the evening of the first Good 
Friday. Remember, the followers of our 
Lord had seen Him repeatedly opposed, 
relentlessly pursued, yet never worsted. 
They had been eyewitnesses of His 
stupendous, superhuman powers, pow- 
ers which seemed to know neither limit 
nor exception. For all who loved Him, 
our Saviour had been so very much 
more than the ideal, the epic, the un- 
conquerable hero, Their confidence in 
Him and His final triumph was abso- 
lute. 

And now He was dead. The fact was 
starkly incomprehensible. 

What was the slow, heavy talk that 
went on, that dark evening, behind the 
barred doors of the Cenacle, the supper 
room, that first pathetic Christian ref- 
uge? Few words were spoken, probably. 
Men sat, staring at the floor and avoid- 
ing others’ eyes; women wept, and oc- 
casionally sobbed aloud. In every mind 
the images of horror repeated them- 
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selves monotonously, always ending in 
the unthinkable, the impossible picture; 
the torn body limp in death upon the 
gibbet. The first Christians sat on, be- 
wildered, uncomprehending, paralyzed, 
Their Jesus was dead. 

The Sabbath dragged past. Men 
came and went, but aimlessly, and as 
if half-drugged. Toward evening some 
of the women began to stir. They were 
not thinking beyond the moment, but 
at the moment there was a thing to be 
done. A few of them went out to make 
purchases. The men stared, shrugged 
their shoulders, looked away. The long 
night passed. 

It was still dark when, on the morn- 
ing of the third day, a handful of 
women slipped out of the house and 
made for the burial place. Within the 
hour a panting, tearful Magdalene burst 
in with her wild, senseless story. Peter 
and John took off at once. They re- 
turned with a single fact: the tomb was 
empty. 

Speculation, argument, doubts, claims 
and counterclaims occupied that day. 
Mystified, yet strangely elated, the 
earliest Christians prepared, for the first 
time in days, a proper supper; they ate 
hungrily, excitedly. Who knew, who 
could tell, what might... P 

A quiet voice, familiar, unmistakable, 
happy, said: Peace be upon you. Every- 
one stopped, everyone looked. It was 
He. He stood there, simple, solid, smil- 
ing, very much alive and real. 

He was risen from the dead. 

It all happened just as He had said. 
Now we are going up to Jerusalem; and 
there the Son of Man will be given up 
into the hands of the chief priests and 
scribes, who will condemn Him to 
death. And these will give Him up into 
the hands of the Gentiles, to be mocked 
and scourged and crucified; but on the 
third day He will rise again. 

This astounding event which we have 
recounted—is it fact or fiction, is it sober 
history or is it wishful thinking, is it a 
passionate longing finally construed as 
an actual happening, or did it actually 
happen? 

The whole Christian revelation and 
religion depends on the answer to that 
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question. St. Paul saw it and said it 
from the outset: if Christ has not risen, 
all your faith is a delusion, It is no 
mere flippancy to say that the Christian 
religion puts all its eggs in one basket: 
an Easter basket. 

The writer and the reader of these 
words know well what they believe. 
Hail, Lord Christ, risen from the dead, 
victor forever! Hail, Christ, living One, 
eternal God! 

Vincent P. McCorkry, S.J. 
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Hundreds of Missionaries are Needed 
to work in AMERICA for AMERICA! 
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S in CCS fund raising... 


Community Counselling Service, Inc., since its founding 13 years ago, 
has continually adapted and expanded its fund raising services 

to meet the myriad of financial problems which have effected 
modern philanthropy. 


Today, one of the most immediate needs is the expansion of educational 
facilities. A recent report of the Council for Financial Aid to 

Education stated: “American colleges and universities will need 
approximately eleven billion dollars during the next decade 

for new construction, plant improvement and equipment...” 


Cognizant of this monumental need...and to be of even greater service 
in the field of education...Community Counselling Service 
has established a new DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATIONAL 


FUND RAISING. 


The new department will be responsible for the operation of 

all university, college and secondary school campaigns directed by CCS. 
Through continued research—and from the experience gained 

in conducting campaigns which have raised over $300,000,000, 

the Education Department will develop new, more effective 

fund raising methods and programs of development. 


If you are planning expansion of your present facilities...or in 

the process of setting up a development program...or need assistance 
on your present fund raising efforts—then you should consider 

the varied services which CCS can bring you. 


Would you like us to provide a free analysis of your problems ? 
No obligation, of course. Write or call us collect. 


Mr. William J. McGuire, vice president, has been 
appointed head of the new department. Mr. McGuire has 
been with CCS for 8 years and has been in charge 

of our Fund Raising Survey and Analysis Department. 
He brings to this new position a diversified fund 

raising background. He is well informed with 

the problems facing all administrators of educational 
institutions since he has been associated with all our 
university, college and secondary school campaigns. 


Mr. R. Donald Monks has been appointed to assist Mr. 
McGuire. Mr. Monks has been with CCS for 9 years 
and has directed some of our most successful campaigns. 
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Community Counselling Service, Inc. 
Fund Raising and Public Relations 


Offices Throughout The United States and Canada 
International Headquarters: Empire State Building, New York I, N.Y., OXford 5-1175 


Other Offices in: 


ANTIGONISH, NOVA SCOTIA BUFFALO, NEW YORK CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
MONTREAL, P. Q. NUTLEY, NEW JERSEY OKLAHOMA CITY, OKLA. 
SAN ‘FRANCISCO, CALIF. ST. LOUIS, MISSOURI SEATTLE, WASHINGTON 





‘ou may call, wire us collect. 








